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Every one who is not able to do without the good opinion of Le 1 
the public, is liable to be injured by the words, looks, and actions ee : 
of others. There are but few of either sex, who are so independent ° 
of society, as not to be injured by the opinion it may entertain of ; 
them. Almost every one is dependent, in a great degree, on his tf 
individual efforts for a livelihood and for happiness. But whatever 4 
be his occupation, he cannot be countenanced, unless he is, to some Rees 
extent, furnished with the requisite qualification of character. But ae h 
for such character he must rely on public opinion. Bhi 
Of all wars, that which marshals the evil passions of human a 
nature to attack private character, is the most to be feared and dep- ee 
recated. Yet this war, which is so destructive in every society, is aia! | 
scarcely regarded as an evil. Men plunge the dagger into the bosom a-S 
of their neighbor’s reputation and enjoy it asa kind of pastime— i 
an innocent amusement. They are not aware that the slaughter is 4 
not less dreadful because the sound of the trumpet and the drum— ee 
the thunder of the cannon—the clash of armour—and the groans of ' 





the dying, fall not on the astonished ear. 
But be not deceived. An engine of death, far more destructive 
than that which flew at the command of a Cesar, an Alexander, or 
a Buonaparte, is now throwing its poisoned arrows through all ranks : 
ofsociety. When the hostile armies of nations meet—the struggle of 
death ensues—victory crowns the one side or the other, and the two 
nations are again at peace. The arrow that has been shot, falls to kt 
be shot no more. The spear that is thrown is blunted, never to be ml 
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sharpened again—the ball that has swept its course of death through 
the ranks of the foe, is buried in the ground to be used no more in 
bloodshed. But the implement of moral death, launched from that | 
engine, the tongue, more insidious, more destructive than all the RE 
martial apparatus of the field of Marathon, is destined not to fall to the ba 
ground when it has killedits man; but to urge its way through all A 
ranks ofsociety, with the rapidity of anelectricshock. Yetnotlikethe 


thunder-bolt that splits the oak or the rock, and then disappears in oo) 
‘ ° . ° oe ' 4 
the great reservoir of electric fire, leaving the heavens purer and . 
brigh ike : deadly dise: 7 oe 
righter than before—but destined, like some deadly disease, to ee 
poison the life-blood of whole generations of beings yet to be born, i 
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or like the earthquake that changes the face of the globe, burying 
whole towns in a dead sea of noxious exhalations, substituting 
the frightful abyss for the lofty mountain—barren wastes for fruitful 
fields and vineyards. 

Such is the effect of slanderous speaking, and such is the evil 
which pure benevolence calls upon us to suppress. And such the 
evil for the preventation of which we should league together and act 
as one solid body. We rejoice much, that the world is so widely 
blessed with societies for meliorating the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of man. But we have yet to do something for ourselyves—to 
do much at home, here in our streets, and at our fire-sides. We 
have given our charity to the support of the poor. Our money has 
crossed the ocean for the relief of the heathen. We have helped 
build hospitals for the relief of the sick—the blind—the deaf—the 
dumb. We have formed ourselves into societies for the suppression 
of intemperance, and sworn by our signature, if nothing better, that 
we will neither touch, taste nor handle even the inoffensive wine 
that is pressed from the currant or grape, ripened in the pure sun- 
shine of heaven, and sanctified, when in Cana of Gallilee, the 
conscious waters saw their Lord and blushed. We associate for the 
purpose of protecting our houses from the flames—our ships from the 
dangers of the deep. But throughout the whole world, perhaps, 
there is not a society whose object is the suppression of scandal, the 
bridling of the tongue, and removing the thorns from our neighbor’s 
pillow. We have not what is of more value to the poor and the 
rich than every thing besides, a mutual moral insurance company—a 
society for the protection of the reputation. A society whose 
members shall swear that they will abstain from the worst of 
intemperance—the giving utterance to any suspicion, report, or 
other means of conveying ideas, that shall, according to their opinion, 
be likely to injure the character or feelings of others. 

We believe the majority of our readers will support us in saying 
that great injury is done to society, both in regard to its feelings and 
property, by a too careless use of the gift of speech. Money is not 
all we want. We want peace of mind within ourselves; a fair 
understanding with our neighbor and something for our hands to do 
with all their might. And he who interferes with these blessings 
is inflicting a wanton injury on us and on society at large. Not- 
withstanding this evident truth, there is scarcely any one who has 
not suffered in consequence of false reports. It is bad enough for a 
rich man to be calumniated, who can live in some degiee indepen- 
dent of the rest of the world. But when a poor person, dependent 
on the character he sustains in the estimation of the public, for the 
support of himself or his family, is thrown out of employ by 2 
malicious slander, we pronounce it the vilest robbery that can prey 
upon humanity. 

‘* Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
"Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 


Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.”’ 


This war on character is constantly going on. Every day slays its 
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thousands, not to be removed to the silent tomb and be forgotten, 
but to be excluded from the sympathies of their fellows, and placed 
on the list of the vicious and worthless members of society. 

We speak of many a sufferer. Of the maid who has been unable 
to procure a place by reason of some mistress who did not know how 
to give her a good character, or who, from motives of revenge, has 
purposely given her a bad one. 

We speak of the innocent female, whose only fault is, in the eye of 
the slanderer, that she has no fault, and whose heart has been rent 
with anguish ‘by the report of the enemy that her character was not 
as spotless as the unfallen snow, and who has been shut out from 
the pleasures, duties and honors ‘of society, by some careless word 
which has gone through the circles of those who are and are not 
acquainted with her, and doomed her to a seclusion from which the 
most angelic virtue is scarcely sufficient to reclaim her. 

We speak of the rich man, who has been falsely branded with the 
name of being miserly and mean, because he has the prudence to 
estimate the claims of those who apply to him for a portion of his 
gold—of him who has, for aught we know, relieved thousands from 
their distresses, in the unostentatious way pointed out to him by the 
Divine Legislator on the subject of charity and benevolence, who 
will not allow us to let the left hand know what the right does. 

We speak of the professional man—the lawyer who has been 
accused of an inability to do justice to his client and been doomed to 
remain in the lower rank of his profession—of the physician whose 
want of skill has been falsely trumpeted through the circle of his 
practising opponents—of the merchant who has been turned out of 
business and his family into the street, by some fiendish report that 
he was not on a proper standing with his creditors. 

[t is also well known to us all that much evil has often arisen 
from a hasty and unfair interpretation of the conduct of our neighbor. 
And if this is a source of one of the many evils we have to correct, 
we think it is fairly within the province of benevolence to attempt 
to apply a remedy as soon as possible. If we give a meaning to 
pen words of another which he did not intend to convey by them, 

e most certainly do him injustice. 

“We are capable of doing a person infinite mischief by repeating 
his words ina tone different from that in which they were uttered, 
by substituting a rising for a falling inflection of the voice—by a 
higher or lower pite h—a quicker or a slower movement—by a gest- 
ure of the hand, a little more or less fire of the eye—by the omission 
or insertion of a single word—by connecting the sentence with a 
different train of thought from that with which it was originally 
joined. We have it in our power to make the most innocent indi- 
vidual the object of suspicion and contempt—we may deprive him 
of the respect of his fellow men—we may disturb the peace of a 
tamily—break up the harmony of a neighborhood—put a whole 
State into disorder and eventually revolutionize the whole earth. 

Great effects result from little causes. Witness the commotion into 
which whole towns have been thrown by the careless, perhaps 
malicious, report of the words of another. Friends have immedi- 
ately become enemies—neighbors are arrayed against neighbors— 
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and thousand of evils, too numerous to be related, have followed in 
the train of one false representation. And this is natural enough. 
The world is moved by thought. No one knows the extent of his 
influence. Words are to different minds, what sparks are to maga- 
zines of powder scattered at catching distances throughout the 
various parts of the world. A single spark, lighting accideutally in 
some obscure corner, ignites the great circuit of destruction, and 
towns, cities, states and kingdoms are all involved in one promiscu- 
ous ruin. 

Such being the effect of words, it becomes those who would exert 
the highest species of benevolence towards society, to be careful, 
not only what they say, but how they report what is said by others. 
If the utterance of a single word is capable of destroying the peace 
of a family or a neighborhood, and of making enemies of thousands 
for life and for successive generations, then, surely, he who abstains 
from the utterance of such word, does an act of benevolence which 
outweighs all other charities he can possibly bestow. 

Now we all know that there is no town in which much mischiet 
has not been done in the way above mentioned. We every day 
hear that such or such a family are not on speaking terms—this 01 
that gentleman are at swords’ points—this gentleman and that lady 
do not see each other when they meet in the same street, because 
some Paul Pry has dropped in and told the one, that somebody had 
said something, I wont tell what, about the other. 

We have all suffered enough in this way to become wise. Let 
us now begin toreform. Let us form ourselves into a grand benevy- 
olent society for the promotion of the right interpretation of the 
words, looks, and actions of one another. 

As regards the meaning of words, let us uot settle it, till we have 
heard them, or till they have been uttered. 

In regard to looks, let us be certain whether they mean any thing 
at all, and if so, whether meant for us, and if for us, let us suppos: 
they are meant for good and not for evil. If our neighbor does not 
see us in the street, let us presume either that he is near sighted, 
and therefore excusable; or attending to his own business, and 
therefore excusable most assuredly. 

If his face wears the marks of discontent, let us presume that the 
chief cause of it is the view of himself, and not of us. 

If the greetings of the afternoon do not correspond with the 
promises of the morning, let us suppose that a deficiency of respect 
for us, is the necessary consequence of an abundant regard for his 
dinner. He who gives two thirds of his attention to another, cannot 
give more than half as much to us. 

If we perceive that our neighbor does not walk at the same rate; 
or in the same gait as ourselves, let us conclude that he has his reason 
for it—that nature has made him to take a longer or a shorter step 
than others, and that it would be exceedingly inconvenient, as well 
as unnatural for him to overstep, alter or understep, the measure o! 
nature. 

In short, to be serious, let us learn not to judge men by the look, 
the action or the word, of one single day; but let us try to gather up 
their character from their appearance on various occasions, at remote 
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intervals. I do not know of an individual who would not suffer in 
reputation, if his character were to be determined by a single aspect. 
The life of every person must necessarily exhibit a variety. He is 
surrounded by thousands of circumstances which must produce a 
correspondent change in the character, the same set of circumstances 
producing different effects in different individuals. We cannot 
judge of the day from a single gleam of the morning star, or a soli- 
tary glimpse of the fading twilight of evening. We must watch 
its variety from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same. 


* 
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nessum maggior dolore, 
Che recordarsi del tempo felice, 
Nella miseria!—Dante. 





When thine early years have flown ; 
When sad Mem’ry’s mournful tone, 
Thrills thy bosom, lost, and lone! 
When the fatal touch of care, 
On that brow, and cheek so fair, 
Deeply prints its signet there ! 
Oh! then remembered be, 
Our plighted vow! 
And thou wilt weep for me 
Forsaken now! 


When thy fondest dreams decay, 
And along life’s onward way, 
Gleams a dim and darken’d ray! 
When the beam of hope hath sped, 
When the glow of youth hath fled— 
Flowers of feeling, crushed and dead! 
Oh! then remembered be, 
Thy younger years! 
And thou wilt weep for me 
In silent tears ! 


When the clouds of coming care, 
Darkling o’er thy soul shall bear, 
Shades of sadness and despair! 
When the voice of vanished years, 
Blent with childhood’s hopes and fears, 
Brims thine eye with unshed tears ; 

Oh! then remembered be, 

Thy first, fond vow ; 
And thou wilt weep for me, 


Unheeded now! 
New-York, Apri. 
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NUMBER Il. 


Gentle reader, grant me your indulgence while I, in thought, 
return once more to the home of my childhood. It is a green spot 
in my life—this memory of early years; and as the traveller, who 
has been wandering amid the grand and magnificent scenery of 
the earth, will retire to some grassy dell and be soothed by the 
gushing music of spring-waters, till it lulls his soul into quiet, I 
would return to the bright places of my early life, and dream myself 
back among the birds and wild flowers of Pine-Island. 

Oh, it is sweet to lay aside the cares of ripening maturity—to 
hush down the whisperings of ambition with the purer aspirations 
whose very joys sometimes verge into pain, and while the heart 
grows childlike, to conjure up the scenes and acts of our infancy— 
to see again the dear forms which gathered with us round the family 
hearth-stone, and were sheltered under one common roof-tree—to 
hear, in fancy, the hush of a mother’s voice, and to feel the light of 
a father’s smile—to allow the heart to close itself to surrounding 
things and to count over the treasury of its cherished remembran- 
ces, while the affections brood over them, as the incense lingers 
about withered flowers. Oh, it is a rich blessing—that of memory. 
How grateful we should be that we have a paradise of things and 
feelings to remember as well as to anticipate—of scenes softened 
and mellowed down by time, even as a good painting is harmonized 
and blended by age, its imperfections cast into deeper shadow, its 
beauties touched as with a softer light, and the whole enriched as 
it were by the haze of years. The scenes of childhood are as such 
pictures ; the dark spots are blended into beauties, and the bright 
ones glow out greener and fresher from the lapse of years. 

I love to think of my early haunts—I love to write of them ; and 
I would fain, even now, tranquilize my weary mind with thoughts 
of their loveliness; for my heart is worn with clambering the rug- 
ged passes of literature; with searching the dark places of the hu- 
man soul, and telling of tears and agony. I would not always dwell 
on the excited feelings of my fellow beings—on passions which 
rend as they blaze—on the lofty and sublime in nature; the excite- 
ment necessary for this would overwork my powers and unstring my 
nerves too early. But I would seek repose—repose of thought, and 
fancy myself a child again, listening to the breeze as it whispered 
its lulling music among the pines which fronted my home—search- 
ing for berries and flowers in the cliffs of the rock, or planting the 
little garden which was appropriated to ‘the children.’ That is a 
home word—‘ children ;’ how much it comprehends! With what 
holy associations it is blended! How sweetly it falls on the heart | 
Children—bless them! They are the stars of our domestic hemi- 
sphere—the blossoms of life—the music of our firesides. They aré 
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our very hearts, budding afresh and springing up in our pathway to 
eternity. Thanks to God that I was once a child, and double 
thanks that I cannot forget it. 


* * * & 


i have had a delicious dream, in which I have lived over a few 
hours of pleasure. With it was combined much of the poetry of 
sickness—much to make the heart thankful. There was pain too, 
but it did not seem as such, for the sufferings of childhood may pass 
for the pleasures of riper age. ‘The atmosphere was no longer moist 
with the morning dew, and the old oak cast its shadow along the 
front of our house, darkening the flowering rose bushes and forming 
a cool nook for my sister’s play-house, while the sun-beams fell 
sparingly through its outer branches, and quivered over the short 
grass in the foreground like threads of flexible silver weaving them- 
selves in a groundwork of emerald green. A soft air was stirring, 
such as might draw color to the lips of an invalid without chilling 
his frame, while the river as it washed its banks, and the green 
trees as they swayed gently to the whispering wind, gave out a 
sleepy sound, well caleulated to soothe even pain to quietness. 
Papa took me in his arms and bore me carefully out into the shadow 
of the oak. I was in the blessed sunlight for the first-time after 
six long, long weeks of sickness. Oh, how deliciously the bland 
air came up from the river and swept over my languid temples ! 
What a sensation of new life stole through my frame, as I was placed 
in the easy-chair which mamma had arranged for me. She care- 
fully folded me in my cloak, and kissing me, exclaimed, “‘ See how 
the color is coming to her poor thin cheeks.”’ Papa looked on me 
affectionately, and as he met my kind mother’s look of congratula- 
tion, smiled a happy, grateful smile. And well he might if he loved 
his child; for I had been a feeble thing for weeks, panting on the 
very brink of the grave, and struggling as it were in the grasp of 
death; yet I was recovering, and the first breath of pure air started 
the sluggish blood in my veins, and thrilled me with a sensation of 
most exquisite delight. It seemed as if invisible angels were fan- 
ning me with their wings; as ifthe atmosphere was imbued with a 
new and more subtle property. My brain was quickened, and my 
senses drank in the perfume of the surrounding flowers, and respond- 
ed to the hum of the summer insects, with a capacity for enjoyment 
which I had never felt in its perfection before. [ looked abroad on 
the rich valley and blue sky; but that was too bright for my weak 
vision. It seemed like an ocean of silvery billows floating in daz- 
zling masses above me, and I turned my pained eyes to the earth 
again. How refreshingly green it was !—and the noise of the water- 
fall nearby—How cool and melodious was its splashing music! 
Strange that its monotony could so have fretted me during my fever- 
ish hours. 

My sisters brought out their play-things and heaped them before 
me, all the while chatting and laughing so happily as they assorted 
them on the grass, and congratulated themselves again and again 
that I was well enough to come out with them. Now they would 
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look anxiously into my face and ask if I was tired, or if they should 
play something else; then one would smooth my pillow so kindly, 
while the other ran out among the rose-bushes, and tearing off the 
great blossoms with merciless prodigality, brought them to me. 
Dear sister—she little knew how faint and strengthless I was. 
The very weight of the roses was oppressive, as they lay breathing 
out odors and unfolding their damask hearts in my lap. 

On the opposite side of the river, a little up the rugged bank, was 
rooted a slender ash, and on one of the topmost branches I could 
distinguish a dark object, which I knew to be one of the purse-like, 
hanging nests built by the English robin. The owner birds were 
fluttering about the tree, with their brilliant plumage flashing in the 
sunlight like scarlet flowers adrift on the wind. They are scarce 
and beautiful birds, the very gems of the air—these English robins. 
Iam not ornithologist enough to know that they have any other 
name. Their plumage is of vivid scarlet, changing now and then 
in a strong sunlight to a flame-like tint, as if their feathers had been 
tipped with powdered gold. I have never seen any of the species 
since. 

There was a spot just below the tree on which my eyes dwelt 
with longing intensity. It was one of those cool little hollows which 
we often see on a broken hill-side. The grass to a little distance 
around was delightfully green, and I could just distinguish the 
sparkle of waters as they leaped from a little rocky basin and trickled 
down the bank, giving freshness and life to the herbage in their 
pathway. It was that bright water for which I thirsted with an 
absorbing desire. There it was, leaping and flashing as if in mock- 
ery before my eye. I could almost hear it murmuring under the 
grass, yet it was forbidden to me. Through six long weeks of 
parching fever I had tasted water only once. That once—I almost 
smile as I think of it—the girl in her haste to obey a summons from 
my sick room, had placed a brimming ewer on the carpet. All 
day had I been praying for water. One drop—one little drop was 
all I asked, but it was denied me; the physician had forbidden it. 
I was alone, burning with thirst and restless with feverish pain. I 
turned my dizzy head, and there, a few yards from me, stood the 
forgotten ewer, ‘with the coveted moisture dripping, drop by drop, 
over its sides. In the phrensy of desire I crept from my bed and 
dragged myself along the floor till I reached the delicious beverage. 
T lifted my reeling “head, seized the vessel and drank—oh—with 
what intoxicating delight! Could I have coined each drop into a 
diamond at the moment, I would not have thus enriched myself. 
I remember it all as a dream, but it was a moment of delirious plea- 
sure, such as I would almost suffer the same privations to taste again. 
When the girl returned she found me lying satiated and asleep— 
asleep by the half-empty ewer, with my night clothes lying wet 
about me, and the carpet under my head saturated with the water I 
had spilt in my eagerness to drink. The poor girl was dreadfully 
frightened ; for at that time the physician in our neighborhood 
would have administered poison as soon as cold water in cases of 
fever. She hastily changed my clothes and placed me in bed again, 
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resolving to keep her own council in the affair. That night I had 
a long and refreshing sleep. The next morning found me much 


better, which the good doctor pronounced as the result of some half 


dozen white powders, which were to have been taken in roasted 
apple during the night. 

From the. day of my stolen indulgence, to the morning in which I 
was carried into the open air for the first time, water had been care- 
fully excluded from my room. Is it to be wondered at then, that 
the ‘Rock Spring,’ with its green grass and pure waters, should be 
the first object to fix my attention? My second sister followed the 
direction of my eyes and understood their longing expression. 

“You may have some—you shall—lI’ll go and ask mamma,” she 
exclaimed, throwing down a half dressed doll and running into the 
house. Directly she appeared with her pink sun-bonnet on, and a 
pitcher in her hand. 

‘You may have some—mamma says you may—I’m going after it,” 
she cried as she darted through the gate, and ran over the old bridge 
toward the ‘ Rock Spring.’ 

A few moments and she came running back with her bonnet hang- 
ing by the strings, and the water dashing over her hands at each step. 

“Here, drink—drink! ” she said eagerly, holding the pitcher to 
my lips, *‘ drink quick, for the doctor is coming.” 

A few drops from the offered vessel were enough to satisfy my 
cravings. My-fever had left me, and it was rather a wish for the 
taste of water than from any unnatural thirst, that I had so desired 
a draught from the spring. 

The tramp of a horse, steady and sedate in his movements, was 
heard on the bridge. ‘* There he comes!—there he comes! ”’ said 
my kind little Lucy, half frightened out of her wits, and snatching 
the pitcher from my lips she darted into the house. I too started 
forward in my chair and would have followed her; but I was too 
feeble, and fell back panting with exertion. Tramp “{ramp—tramp, 
came the sound of hoofs over the bridge, and then just under the 
limbs of the old chesnut appeared 


THE DOCTOR. 


Our doctor was a character as odd and droll as a character ought 
tobe. Reader, res would believe me had you seen him when he 
emerged from under the chesnut at the end of the bridge, mounted 
ona piece of living antiquity in the shape of a venerable horse, 
whose gaunt frame "looked as if he had fed on his master’s refuse 
medicine. The poor beast had been a patriarch of the plough, and 
like many wiser animals never could forget his old vocation. His 
propensities were always earthward ; every thing about him drooped, 
irom the grisly hair hanging over his hoofs, to the long foretop which 
streamed like an Indian’s sc alp, over his meager face and blear eye. 
I must except his mane, for that should not be said to have any 
particular propensity, it was so matted together with burs. No- 
thing could have been more alike than the horse and his accoutre- 
ments. The bridle was old and so stiff that it rattled against the 

or beast’s neck; the saddle was worn and discolored; while the 
39 
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leathern saddle-bags, which contained half the contents of an apo- 
thecary-shop, seemed a part and parcel of the beast, so admirably 
did they correspond with the sides against which they hung, and 
which had lost most of their hairy coating in the agricultural servi- 
ces before mentioned. 

But the doctor—I cannot say that he looked exactly like his horse, 
though in some things there certainly was a striking resemblance. 
The doctor was about forty, very lean, and crippled in both his legs. 
His horse, if we may judge from appearances, was about the same 
age, blind of one eye, with a frame guiltless of more flesh than was 
absolutely necessary to hold his rickety bones together. The doc- 
tor always affirmed, that his beast, though rather odd looking, was a 
good kind of horse, while every body said that the master was as 
odd, as odd could be, but a very good doctor notwithstanding. 
Further than this I cannot with any certainty draw the parallel, 
inasmuch as the doctor was thought to be uncommonly skillful in 
his profession, had received an unexceptionable diploma from the 
medical board in New-Haven, and was moreover a man of deep 
knowledge ; whereas I never could learn that the horse had ever 
received a diploma, or was at all remarkable for scientific research. 
Let this be as it may, it cannot be denied that man and beast could 
not be created more completely for each other, than was the doctor 
in his ill-made clothes and huge bear-skin cap, which gave his head 
much the appearance of a black hornet’s nest, and the ugly beast 
on which he usually appeared, with his crutches crossed on his 
saddle-bow, and his withered legs dangling over the store of medi- 
cines packed in his leathern bags. 

I know that I have been very uncivil to leave the learned physi- 
cian so long under the old chesnut-tree ; but then it would have 
been an aggravation of the offence, had I left the good man’s char- 
acter and appearance to conjecture, by only saying that he rode 
toward the house, and after dismounting with some difficulty, placed 
his saddle-bags on one arm and his crutches under both, and advanc- 
ed toward the house. When he saw me sitting in my easy-chair, 
with my sister’s play-things scattered about me, he stopped short, 
and planting his crutches deep in the grass, called out,— 

‘“¢ Halloo, you young chatterbox—how came you out here? ” 

I told him that I was there with my parents’ consent. 

‘More fools they—you’ll catch cold, and if you do you'll die, 
and it’ll serve them right—for what business had they to let you 
come out till my consent was asked—I should like to know ?—but 
youll die and I shan’t pity them.” 

A cold chill crept over me at the repetition of the words ‘ you 
will die.’ The tears started in spite of my efforts to prevent them, 
and shuddering with a new fear I closed my eyes on the beautiful 
green earth with a feeling of sudden dread—the dread of death. 
The doctor raised his crutches and came a step nearer. 

“Don’t ery, little chatterbox—don’t cry—we shall raise you yei, 
I rather think, though I would’n’t have given a fourpence for you 
three weeks ago. There, there, don’t sob so, you will make your- 
self sick again—I did’nt mean to frighten you—but here there shall 
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be no negligence—I—.”’’ He broke off suddenly, drew back the 
hand with which he had been patting my cheek and passed it over 
his eyes, muttering— 

‘‘My poor Theresa—if I had given half as much care to her as I 
have to you, she would have been alive now.” 

Llooked up—the doctor’s face was stirring with grief, and a tear 
stood on his lean cheek. Poor man—if he was odd he had a heart. 
Theresa was his eldest daughter—the brightest blossom of his 
hearth-stone. A few weeks previous to my illness she had com- 
plained of dullness and pain for several days in succession. Her 
father, who was more than commonly engaged in his profession, had 
considered her indisposition as light, and neglected the first symp- 
toms of fever till they gained strength, and baffled even his great 
skill. His first born died—died by her parent’s negligence. The 
poor man felt it to his heart’s core. No wonder the tears started to 
his eyes when he contrasted my convalescence with her death. 

The doctor was by far too odd a man to indulge in genuine feel- 
ing for more thana moment. Wiping his eyes he resumed his usual 
comic expression and called for my step-mother, in a voice that 
brought all the inmates of the house rushing to the door, for they 
supposed that I must have fainted, or died perhaps, in my chair. 

‘¢ Take that child into the house,” vociferated the doctor, pointing 
to the door with his crutch, ‘take her up and put her in bed, for 
there are ten chances to one that she has caught her death by your 
folly, and if she escapes there’ll be no thanks to you for it.” 

My step-mother strove in vain to convince him that she had acted 
by his orders, in conveying me into the air, as indeed she had. 
Nothing would do, but I must be carried to bed ; so I was taken in, 
terrified and weak with the apprehensions excited by the physician, 
and carried to my sick room again. The doctor left me some quiet- 
ing drops and departed. I felt a sensation of relief as I heard the sol- 
emn tramp of his old horse, as he stalked over the bridge ; and when 
the noon passed without bringing any of the unfavorable symptoms, 
which would have been the effect of a sudden cold, the apprehen- 
sion which had chilled my heart died away and I slept. 


When I awoke the purple glow of sunset filled my room, the 
windows of which opened toward Fall’s Hill. The curtains were 
drawn back, and the hill with its taper steeple and white houses, 
embedded and half concealed by numerous trees, lay before me 
mellowing in the crimson haze of a warm sunset. <A soft misty 
gloom lay along the ground and in the bosom of the trees, while the 
church window seemed burnished into sheet gold, so strongly did 
they catch the dying light. A few still melancholy moments, and 
the purple gloom had darkened the whole picture, save where the 
flashing sun-beams played brightly around the glittering church- 
vane and disappeared ; then night came on. One lone bright star 
stole out and trembled over my mother’s grave. I knew that it was 
her resting place on which the light slept, for I could distinguish 
the marble slabs, embedded as they were in the gathering gloom. 
Yh, how solemn and melancholy were my feelings, as I lay with 
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my eyes fixed on that bright star, shedding its pale tranquil light 
over the place of the dead—it was so pure, so heavenly. The tears 
rolled over my cheeks as I gazed, and sweet mysterious thoughts 
came thronging my brain, one after another, till my heart grew 
faint with the excess of its own sensations. Another and another 

_ star came out, till the whole firmament glowed as with a shower of 
brilliants ; slowly they seemed melting one into another, that lone 
beautiful star and all, and I was asleep again. 

My next waking was deep in the night. The room was dark, 
and I felt a sensation of fatigue and pain which instantly convinced 
me that I had taken cold. The doctor’s words came to my mind, 
my heart died within me, and I cowered under the bed-clothes in a 
painful fit of coughing. The darkness was appalling; my cough 
became more and more violent, and I felt as if the hand of death 
were already upon me. ‘ And shall I die so young, when life is 
sweetest ?—shall I close my eyes forever on the bright and beauti- 
ful earth, when I have just returned to it as from the portal of the 
tomb? Will that pale star arise, year after year, and tremble over 
my grave also, when I shall be laid by the side of my mother in 
the cold garner house of nature?’ These thoughts were terrible, but 
I could not escape them. The doctor’s word’s rung in my ear like 
the denunciations of a prophecy. ‘If you catch cold you will die.’ 
I felt that I had caught cold, and that I must die. Slow and solemn 
thoughts of dissolution passed by me like spectres treading to the 
music of a dirge. My funeral seemed to pass in mournful review— 
the little coffin with its velvet pall, and myself lying pale and cold 
in the snow-white shroud, as I had seen poor Theresa, with all the 
habiliments of mourning, marshalled themselves in my excited brain. 
The darkness around seemed as an immense curtain of black, envel- 
oping me in its folds and shutting me out from the earth forever. 
Death! death!—oh what a chill came over me as I whispered the 
word again and again, in the agony of my fear. Then came more 
tender thoughts—thoughts of my sweet sisters and of their grief, 
when they should see me cold and dead. I could almost hear them 
weeping and mourning over me; then appeared the pale faces of my 
father and my dear step-mother; they were full of settled grief. 
The dark picture was too distinct to my excited imagination. | 
thought my heart was broken, and sobbed and wept in my bed till 
I lay strengthless and utterly exhausted, with my face buried in the 
wet pillow, and my weak limbs bathed in the damp of mingled 
weakness and agony. 

I know not whether I fainted or slept; but there was a time o! 
oblivion, and then a strain of sweet wild music came floating through 
the room, and I felt the light of a new day stealing over my closed 
eyelids. A moment I lay thus between wakefulness and slumber ; 
then a shadow broke the imperfect light, and a soft kiss was pressed 
on my forehead. It was my step-mother, who had stolen to my bed- 
side at the first dawn of day to inquire how I had rested. Het 
cheerful face brought new hope back to my heart, and I was asham- 
ed to tell her how much I had suffered by my fears during the night. 
She drew back the curtain and raised me up, that I might look out 
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on the dewy earth; the rosy light was kissing every green thing 
into new beauty, and the old oak was rustling cheerfully in the 
morning breeze. 

‘* Phere, do you hear that?’’ said mamma, as the bird, whose 
music had disturbed me, sent forth a succession of wild sweet notes 
from the bosom of the tree, ‘‘ you shall go out again to day when 
the grass is dry! ” 

I looked anxiously in her face and ventured to say, “‘ But Mamma, 
are you sure that I have no cold now? I coughed badly in the 
night.”’ 

‘“Cold! no dear, you will be better for the fresh air—you were 
fatigued, that was all.” 

How my heart leaped; it felt as if snatched from the very coffin. 
I went out that day—and the next—and the next again, till my health 
was restored ; but I never could bear the sight of ‘ the doctor’ after. 
His appearance was always associated with the medicines, and 
with that night of fear. Ep. 


Nots.—A female friend advises us always to attach a palpable 
moral to all we write, and we comply so far as to say that the moral 
of the above is, that grown people should be careful how they ex- 
press themselves to children who are capable of suffering, and do 
suffer often, by the inadvertency of their elders ; but this is probably 
the only time we shail follow her directions, as we think that every 
event in life has its own moral; and we also believe that our readers 


have sufficient penetration to deduce it without putting us to the 
trouble of bringing it out in the parts of a story, or of attaching it 
to the end like the label on a medicine bottle. 





{For the Portland Magazine.] 
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Mourn on! for she who died in her bright youth 
Was worthy of thy tears; ay, mourn and weep ; 
it is thy right, thou man of riven heart. 

And shall we say to thee, who knew her love 
In all the plenitude of its first wealth— 

Lived on her smile and treasured every look, 

As some rich gem from out her pure heart’s mine— 
Whose very soul was wreathed in love to hers— 
To thee, her husband, shall we say—not mourn ? 
Not mourn thy wife—the mother of thy babes ' 
It were as well to bid the mighty sea 

Curb in the sweep of her eternal waves ; 

To tear a mountain from its rocky base 

And bid it centre in the brooding skies; 

To check the torrent as it thunders on, 
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And foree its struggling waters to their fount; 
Or to work aught that never yet was done, 
As once to hush the bleeding spirit’s wail. 


<=. 


Can we force back complainings of the heart 


When all her strings to agony are tuned? 
When every pulse is throbbing out its woe, 
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And garner’d hopes are crush’d like trampled flowers, 
To slumber senseless in the inner soul, 

Till God shall breathe them into bloom again? 
Say—can we smother down the voice of grief? 

If so, "twould gather up its silent strength 

And burst the heart which stay’d its passage forth. 
Weep on, I say—thy soul hath need of tears! 
They are the dew—the rain-drops of the mind— 
A blessing rescued from the hand of pain 

To raise the dying blossoms of the heart. 

Think ye, God gives capacities for joy, 

With nerves that thrill so to the touch of grief, 
And then breaks up affection’s sacred wells— 
Rends all the cords that bind love’s treasure in— 
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Tears out the idol from the heart’s deep core, 


Forbidding man to mourn? It is not so! 
To cleanse the soul from all its earthly dross 
He sends us sorrow—draws the spirit on 

To bear its load all humbly to his throne, 
And by deep anguish purifies the thought. 


Mourn on, | say! but not as those who mourn 

Without the glory of a blessed hope. 
Think of the dead, as when a fair young bride 
Proudly ye bore her from her mother’s arms, 

To cheer with all her loveliness thy home! 
Think of the holy bliss that dyed her cheek, 
And brooded like a spirit in her eye, 

When first she saw her infant in thy arms 

And heard thee, in the fullness of thy joy, 
Thank the Most High that thou wast made a sire 
Remember all her fortitude in pain; 

The open hand that always unseen gave ; 

The gentle sympathies that warm’d her heart; 
How like a pulse that ever beats to bless, 

Her presence was in all thy weary hours; 
Remember all, and with a firm belief, 

Sanction’d most strongly by a blameless life, 

Feel that her spirit is before her God, 
Embalm’d, ethereal, holy with his love ; 
Full of a melody too rich for earth, 
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And breathing praise as flowers their odor shed. 
Know too, that when in paradise ye meet, 
The joy her earthly life has been to thee— 
Compared to that eternal banquet there— 

Will be but as a glow-worm to the stars, 

Or as the glimmer of a pearly lamp 

To the broad glory of Jehovah's throne. 

Know that affections, granted by our God, 

To bind his creatures in sweet union here, 
Will be the essence of an higher life— 

The vital spark exhaled from off our hearts, 
As otter rifled from the blasted rose, 

Love strengthen’d here and purified by death, 
With Him will issue forth in gushing strength, 
As some bright fountain from a crystal rock, 
And mingling love of saints with love to God, 
Will be of immortality its joy. 


Affection is the Deity’s best gift— 
The brightest star that blazes on his crown 
And flashes its refulgenee to the earth. 
Would he take back the birthright of the heart, 
Divest the spirit of its heavenly light, 
Yet shorn and beamless, call it to his feet ? 
Ah, no—the love that blesses us on earth, 
Matured and pure, will cling to us on high. 
Here we but taste the sparkling fountain-head ; 
There the broad ocean of eternal bliss 
Expands and undulates as time sweeps on; 
Its bosom rainbow-tinted, with the smiles 
Of holy spirits bathing in its waves. 
The love which links us here will ever bind; 
Death has no power o’er the immcrtal soul, 
Nor can from thence his icy fingers steal 
One attribute to cheer his darksome cave. 
It is a solemn and a mighty thought— 
Life, life, eternal, endless, endless life. 


It may be fancy, but how oft the soul 
Feels as if holding converse with the dead ! 


An awe struck consciousness, that they are near, 


Thrills through the heart, and holding every nerve 


With a most fearful hand, convinces us 
Almost that it is so. 


This thought is sweet. 
Perchance in pity now, the new made saint 
Hovers around the forms her spirit loved— 
Hears the sad beatings of her husband’s heart— 
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Sees how it swells while gazing on his babes, 
With throbbing brow and eyes that dimly see, 
In their sweet faces, features of his wife. 

A guardian angel bending o’er her babes! 

The thought is beautiful ! and does she know 
The fearful anguish which her parents feel ?— 
Take note of brothers’ and of sisters’ tears? 
Perchance ; but then with her unclouded eye, 
Which comprehends what death alcne can tell, 
She feels ’tis good that they are call’d to mourn ; 
And folding up her wings of spirit-light, 

Bows down and thanks Jehovah for his grace. 
Sweet saint, if from thy bright eternal home, 
Thy spirit can commune with friends on earth, 
Oh, bring some comfort to the aching hearts 
Thy death has made so desolate and dark. 





MY POOR COUSIN ANNA. 


BY MRS. GILMAN. 


My flower, my blighted flower ; thou that wert made 
For the kind fostering of sweet summer airs, 
How hath the storm been with thee ?—Lay thy head 
On this true breast again, my gentle one ! 
And tell me all.—Mrs. Heman’s English Martyrs. 


A WEEK had flown as weeks will flee with the young and hap- 
py, When Lewis was summoned away on business, to return, how- 
ever, the following day. I need not describe the parting caress, 
the laughing delay, the half bashful recal, hand lingering in hand, 
the jest mocking the sigh, and the smile struggling with the tear. 
Who has not loved? Who has not parted ? 

At length with spirits elastic as boyhood, he sprang over the bal- 
ustrade, gathered a sweet rose, and shaking the dew from its petals, 
passed it between the railings to Anna, and said,— 

Put it in your hair, dearest; there is another on the stem, which 
wili bloom to-morrow ; come here in the morning and gather it for 
my return. 

Anna smiled as she placed the rose in her hair, and her blush 
was as richly tinged as the flower; yet even for this short parting, 


her heart was full, and the smile of her lips was subdued by the 


sudden sadness of her eyes. 


Lewis mounted his horse, and his gaze said as plainly as words 
could do, that she was all the world to him,—and this is no faint 
test of a woman’s power, for if ever there is a moment when a youth 
forgets every thing in creation but himself, it is, when standing be- 
fore an admiring group he pats his noble steed, leaps to the saddle, 
sits erect as Olympian Jove, and then springs away before the fre 
air of heaven. 
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The sight of his parting glance lingered long upon my thoughts, 
and often, in after years, has it risen to me, its brightness sadly con- 
trasted by his fate, like sunshine on a ruin. I have since dwelt 
until thought became agony on the probable circumstances of that 
day. Ihave fancied the full stream of joy that gushed up in his 
heart, as he rode cheerfully along the avenue of the paternal home, 
where the oaks, throwing their vast arms from side to side, their 
mossy drapery waving in the air, rustled a kind of farewell; while 
the Ashley, with its clear waters, looked from its wooded banks, 
and bade him God speed, and the far sky that blesses all, pierced 
the thick boughs above, and smiled upon his way. I have fancied 
the older negroes, (for he was their pride,) greeting him with re- 
spectful salutations, and the younger ones, (to whom he was both 
a terror and a playmate,) turning up their ‘white eyes with a smile 
of familiar recognition as they sought the sunniest bank. I have 
fancied him communing with his own heart, (for his feelings were 
as strong in good as in evil,) pondering schemes of benevolence in 
which Anna was to be his dear assistant, and looking forward to a 
sphere of usefulness and happiness. 

[have since dwelt on the terrific change in this dream of joy: 
I have imagined, until the figures stood before me with a reality 
that made me shudder, his encounter with an enemy. I knew too 
well the whirlwind of his passions. I had seen him when a boy 
dash himself on the ground and clench the grass, when his will was 
thwarted,@I had seen his hard raised in sudden impulse against an 
inferior, —I had heard him in manhood curse one of the purest and 
best beings that ever walked in the likeness of God, and I felt that 
such passions, if not restrained by the gentle teachings and strong 
inward power of Christianity, might work his ruin. I have mused 
on these things painfully, fearfully. I have fancied a death-strug- 
gle on that day in the forest without an observer, save the lofty trees 
in their cold grandeur ;—a cry unanswered but by the moaning winds. 

Poor impetuous Lewis! a moral rises from your nameless grave— 
the Ashley murmurs it in its gliding current, once perchance tinged 
with your blood ;—and the forest-breeze w hispers i in the thought- 
ful ear a warning to wngoverned passions. 


On the morning after his departure, Anna gathered the fresh rose 
bud and twined itin her hair. As I saw her beaming eves turned to 
the avenue, I felt that her loveliness was not for the crowd, but for 
retirement; that retirement where the student should sometimes so- 
journ to pour out the breathings of unnamed hopes; where the 
worldly should look awhile at what God has done; and where ro- 
mantic youth should still its volatile pulses, and feel in nature the 
herving presence of Divinity. 

The day passed, —twilight approached and Lewis came not. 
Anna walked the piazza with a restless step. She touched her 
guitar, its notes were sickly; her kitten rubbed its silken fur 
against her ancle, Anna gave her no answering caress ;—she sang a 
lew notes of a song, they sank into a sigh. 

Let us go and meet him, said she impatiently. 
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Followed by our attendants, we strolled arm in arm through the 
avenue. We reached its termination and strained our eyes through 
the increasing gloom. No moving object was visible, but the cat- 
tle gleaning the springing herbage. Darkness settled quietly ove: 
the heavens, unconscious of the saddened hearts it shaded ; star by 
star looked down from above; the owl sounded from the distant 
thickets, and the nearer whippoorwill uttererd her sad lament. 
Anna and I returned in silence. Was there a presentiment of evil ’ 
She burst into tears, and Anna rarely wept. I cheered her, and 
twined my arms around her, and told her of the thousand causes 
that might delay our Lewis, and kissed her precious forehead, and 
wiped her tears, but still they flowed. 

Days rolled on, and no tidings were gained of the wanderer. The 
forest was searched while a ray of hope remained. Its picturesque 
loneliness was broken by friends straining their eager eyes for a relic 
of their lost favorite; by mercenaries, who sometimes forgot the 
promised reward in interest for the noble youth; by Indians, fleet 
of foot and keen of sight, who were employed in the pursuit, and 
not unseldom were seen in those gloomy woods, two females, whom 
once, the hare on its track would have startled, but who boldly 
braved that solitude for him. 

Poor Anna! she ceased to eat, to sleep; her only relief was in 
exploring the untracked woods. A feverish restlessness wrought 
on her soul and body. The voice, the footstep of a messenger, sent 
the blood with an electrical rush to her face, which melted away 
again to paleness. Her eyes were wandering, and her words few, 
as we rode on horseback through the forest for hours, attended by 
Selim a faithful family servant. Often, wearied out with penetra- 
ting the gloomiest spots in silence, [ besought her to return, but 
her cheek kindled, and her voice rose in anger, and [ had not the 
heart to thwart her. 

A few days passed thus, and I was terrified by the increasing ec- 
centricity of her movements ; at length one day, when a few miles 
from home, she called me to her, with a mysterious but fixed look, 
and I guided my horse close io hers. It was a bright clear morn- 
ing, and the birds were singing among the trees, our woods were 
glowing with flowers, and yet she said, whispering,— 

I am weary of looking for him in this darkness. I see chatter- 
ing faces peeping from behind every tree, mocking me; but I have 
a voice left, I can call him, cousin.—Then straining every nerve, 
she began to shout the name of Lewis, in long, piercing, unsuspen- 
ded accents. The echoes took up the shrill and fearful sound, and 
the woods were vocal with his name. I entreated, commanded het 
to be silent, she heeded me no more than the winds among the pine- 
tops; still went up the cry, and echo still shouted back the name 

[ dismounted, and called old Selim to assist me in taking her from 
her horse ; she was passive, but still her shrieks rent the air, and 
eurdied my inmost soul. Isat on the grass and took her in my 
arms; I reasoned with her; I called her by every endearing name ; 
[ laid her head on my bosom; I pressed my hand gently over he: 
starting eyes, and smoothed the glossy waves of her beautiful hat; 
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it was useless, still rang the ery—then my tears fell fast upon her 
face, and old Selim kneeling by her side prayed aloud. 

At length, a sudden instinct prompted me to bend my lips to her 
ear, and sing the name of Lewis. [I chose a plaintive methodist air, 
in which he had often joined with us on sabbath evenings, uttering 
only his name. Gradually her voice lowered,—sank to a murmur,— 
she was still—she slept. 

From this day she sank, oh how rapidly; It is fearful to trace de- 
cay in one so young, and who had been so fair. No bright hectic 
lit up her cheek, no light brightened in her eye; the destroyer laid 
his hand cold, hard, and sudden upon her frame ; her form shrivel- 
led, her feet shrank in her small slippers, her lips were pale, her eye 
seal glassy and dim, her fingers stood out lean and blue from her 
white robe, and when her wedding ring fell she was too feeble to 
regain it; a harsh contraction gathered on her polished brow, she 
spoke but little, and then gasped forth hurried words, hoarse and 
thick, oh how unlike the silver tones of her happier days! 

She daily tottered to the spot on the piazza where she parted 
from her young husband, and broke buds and leaves from the bush 
whence he gathered his last rose. Jt bad risen in spring luxuriance, 
aud thrust its foliage through the paling. When too feeble to visit 

the piazza, her easy chair was drawn to the window, where she 
could gaze on it, and there she sat, uncomplaining and unenjoying, 
‘xcept when a rose was brought to her, and then her white lips 
would open with a piteous smile as she placed it in her neglected 
hair. 

We talked to her of heaven, of her duty. Alas! her mind was 
a wreck ; the golden bowl was broken! Her look was never up- 
ward, it was still, still on the summer rose-bush. 

We removed her to Springland, as the sickly season advanced. 
it was heart-breaking to see her look back to the rose-bush as she 
was lifted to the carriage. 

One day a stranger came and presented me unexpectedly, with 
Lewis’s pocket- -book. He had found it when hunting by the river’s 
bank, at some distance from the main road. He stated that the 
bushes were crushed near the spot, and deep indentations as of 
struggling footsteps in the soil. 

I gave it to Anna, she uttered a thrilling scream of joy, grasped 
it with her poor hands, and looked wistfully in my face. 

Open it, dearest, said I, and the tears fell fast from my eyes. It 
is our own Lewis’s 

She unfastened the strap with her feeble fingers, and taking out 
each paper, one by one, glanced at them as if they were familiar to 
her, until she saw one written in pencil. It bore the date of his 
departure, and was evidently a romantic burst of his thoughts in 
the solitude of the forests. 

Anna began to read it aloud; her voice, broken and husky at 
first, gradually strengthened with the unusual effort, until it resum- 
ed something of its natural sweetness; and had it not been for het 
ghastly paleness, there w ould have been something too in her eyes 

{ that e xpression, which once melted every beholder. 
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I did not know that my Lewis was a poet, said Anna, and one of 
the sad smiles she gave only to her roses, passed over her features, 
as she laid the paper next her heart. 

Slowly her reason began to gather; large tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and sighs, so deep that her frame shook with the effort, rose 
from her breast. 

She spoke little, but her eyes were up-raised, her hands clasped 
as if in prayer, and from this moment a secret communication seem- 
ed established between herself and heaven. 

She never smiled again.-—I am wrong—the night before her 
death, she beckoned me to her, and taking from her bosom Lewis’s 
stanzas, she showed me his withered rose in the paper’s folds, and 
smiled. 

Death had little to do to crush her shattered frame; he checked 
the last blue veins that lingered on her temple, he severed the al- 
most imperceptible clasp with which she retained my hand, he cast 
a film more dense over her azure eye, which, with its last look 
sought mine, and the throbhings of one of the softest hearts that ey- 
er ached under the burden of earth’s woes were still. 

She only whispered,— 

I wish I could have shared his lonesome grave. 

That midsummer’s sun shone on her’s. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 


Lines suggested on reading the story of ‘‘ The Exile,’ in the early num: 
bers of the New-York Monthly Magazine. 


Dasn on ye dark surges! 
Pour round me your dirges! 

Life’s young promise ruined, 

My onward course must be ! 

Unresting, unillumined, 

Like this torn and troubl’d sea! 
Now light’ning is streaming, 
The darkness redeeming ! 

Thus—when Memory sending, 

Her shadows like the night, 

A moment brightness lending, 

Hope wili shed her meteor light! 


Can Time e’er restore me, 

My young bosom’s glory ? 
Those brief years, so fleeting, 
Whose unreturning dreams, 
Leave round us in retreating, 


Some bright and lingering beams ! 
New-York, April. 
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[For the Portland Magazine. ] 


DIARY. 
Leaves from a Journal ofa Cruise among the West India Islands. 
NUMBER If. 


SEPT. 5, 1835.—Yesterday, as the day declined, a purply mist 
crept over the western heaven, and the blood-red sun, shorn of his 
beams, glared through its thin veil, over the leaden bosom of the 
sea,—a light air came playing over the waters, and by dusk, we 
were dashing through the waves before a smart breeze. 

‘‘Mr. Clewline,”’ said the Captain, as he went below, “have the 
light sails taken in, and if the wind freshens, furl the topgallants 
and take a reef or two, in the topsails,—I think we shall have a 
wild night—if it blows heavy, give me a call.” 

‘‘ Ay, Ay, sir!’ was the response. 

The mate gave his orders—there succeeded a creaking and scream- 
ing of ropes and pullies—the sails fluttered a few minutes—then all 
was ‘* stowed close ”’ and the vessel under snug sail. 

I wrapt myself in my cloak, and took my station on the quarter 
deck with the mate. The night shut down wild and black as Hades 
—the increasing wind sung hoarsely through the cordage, and the 
huge dark billows that reeled by us, broke into heaps of foam, as 
the heavily laden vessel staggered through them, with her head up 
inthe wind. We could see no farther into the gloom than the rays 
of our binacle lamp penetrated. Once or twice, as I paced to and 
fro with the mate, who was interesting me with an account of some 
of his adventures, I thought I saw a light flicker ahead of us, and 
mentioned it to him, but he only laughed at me, and said it was 
nothing more than the sparkle of the sea, and that such ignoramus- 
es as myself, were apt to be deceived by it. We were, however, 
soon interrupted by a cry from the forward watch,—“ Sail O! on 
the weather bow.”’ The words had hardly reached us, when the 
tall, dusky form of a vessel rose amid the gloom, directly ahead of us! 
The mate, instinctively, sprang for the speaking trumpet, muttering 
to himself—‘‘ We’re gone ;”’ but ere he could put it to his mouth, 
she had passed us. It was a Spanish brigantine ; I held my breath, 
as she rose on a huge billow, expecting to hear the next moment, 
the crash of the riven ships. She passed within a few feet of us, 
so near, that the compressed water between us, burst into spray over 
our quarter-rail, and in a moment was hid in the thick darkness— 
[ could hear the shouts of those on board of her, above the roar of 
the winds and the billows. She appeared to be going at a tremen- 
dous rate through the water, and had we struck, it would have 
shivered each vessel into splinters. 

In the morning, | was awakened from my broken sleep, by the 
shouting of the mate— 

‘‘Holloa, Steward—here are your casks and firkins holding a 
revel in the state-room ;” at the same time, the door burst open with 
a crash and out leaped half a dozen bread barrels, et cet. thundering 
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into the middle of the cabin, a confused account of biscuits, rice, 
cheese, &c. dancing and running races all over the floor. 

‘OQ gorromolly !”? moaned the black, sticking his woolly head 
out of his snug berth, as he viewed the destruction of his treasures, 
—‘‘ De butter al’ pilt—cheese all quash up—rice al’ wet—O Misser 
Clewline, why you no tow de tings so dey tay towed ?” 

“Stay stowed!” echoed the mate, in such an infernal, rickety 
sea as this! [| wonder that the brains in your thick scull stay stow- 
ed; by Jupiter! I believe mine are unsettled ? ” 

Leaving the mate and steward to settle their dispute as best they 
might, I went on deck, to take a look at things. I[ had often wish- 
ed to see astorm at sea; but after all, it is not so very agreeable. 
[ am suspicious that no one covets the pleasure a second time. 
Dreary enough was the scene. Two hands were at the helm, and 
the captain and men were steadying themselves by the rigging, or 
whatever else they could Jay their hands on. The wind was blow- 
ing tremendously and convulsed clouds were rushing over the 
sky, while the torrent-rain swept down as though it would bury the 
ship under water. The towering billows were leaping and foam- 
ing in mad confusion around us, and the vessel, which they had put 
before the gale under a balance reefed foresail, after finding it im- 
possible to keep her head to the wind, was flying like a frightened 
thing over the boiling waste, completely buried in spray, and taking 
a directly opposite course from that of our destination. 

“Well, Mr. Hackinsack,”’ said the captain, as I put my head 
through the companion-way, ‘‘this is one of the pleasures of a sailor’s 


life—if we scud along at this rate, many days, Old England’s chalky 
cliffs will rise to view.”’ 

“How is this, captain ?”—‘* We kept her head to the wind 
till she was almost wrenched to pieces by the heavy sea—finding 
the battle too heavy for us, we have turned about and are trying 
to run away from it.” 


After being on deck a couple of hours, wet through by the spray 
and rain, and as sick as death, I was forced to seek my berth; and 
a wild chorus I had, to sing me to sleep—the ship creaking and 
groaning in all her timbers, the booming roar of the surges, the 
plashing of the greatrain on deck, the howling of the wind through 
the rigging, andthe measured strokes of the pump-brakes, which 
were kept going continually, asthe ship leaked badly—forming a 
commingled din almost deafening. Just before night however, I was 
aroused from my berth by the change that had taken place. The 
frantic billows were ‘roaring themselves to rest,’ and the wind-god 
piped his anthems, in gentler strains through the rigging— his 
gigantic and many stringed harp. They had at last reined the mad 
vessel in, and made her obedient to her helm; she was now slowly 
retracing the path, where but an hour before she had fled along so 
desperately, although she still reared and pitched on the towering 
and foamy surges, like an impatient courser, checked in his will.— 
The wind gradually lulled, the clouds broke away, andthe setting 
sun, from his throne in the. calm blue sky, shot his silvery beams 
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over the uproarous waters, gladdening the hearts of all the wearied 
denizens of our ocean prison. 

Sept. 6.—A sunny day with light winds, and a smooth sea. 
Here am [, comfortably seated at the table over my journal, ‘as calm 
as a summer’s morning,’ and all the better for yesterday’s hard usage, 
with the condensed rays of the sun streaming through the sky- 
light on my papers, and diffusing a pleasant, dreamy glimmer 
through the room, like the sun-beam that sought the dungeon of 
the ‘prisoner of Chillon.’? I have been all the morning, watching 
the vast shoals of porpoises, that are leaping and playing on the blue 
expanse as far as the eye can reach, as if they were rejoiced that 
the tempest had ceased. Here and there you may see a sword-fish, 
or spectre-like shark, stealing along in quest of prey, and just now, 
a couple of grampusses came lilting down across the bow—the mate 
rigged a harpoon and made two or three lunges at them, but they 
were too wary for him. 

Afternoon.—Dark and disparted masses of cloud have been float- 
ing over the sky, with occasionally the glimmering lightning play- 
ing amid their ragged folds, and the pent up thunder, muttering 
deep and dull in its misty prison.—Sometimes, they almost swept 
the sea, throwing an inky shade over its bosom, and we saw but 
now, @ water-spout tunnelling down from a black ragged mass—the 
shadowy surface of the sea, boiling, working and foaming beneath 
it, andthe water trembiing far around, accompanied with ‘alow, 
wild wailing, as of many spirits, all joining their voices.’ 

Sept. 7.—When I came on deck this morning, we were bowl- 
ing along finely, before the breeze, followed by a school of dolphins. 
They were in pursuit of the flying-fish that were darting by hun- 
dreds from the waves before us, as we drove along. We caught 
two or three dolphins and had them dressed for dinner.—Every 
body has heard of the beautiful appearance of a dying dolphin,—as 
they expire, their color changes from blue into trasparent sea-green, 
thence varying into purple and pale crimson, mottled with gold, 
most of the colors of the rainbow flashing wavily through them 
and finally, as life becomes extinct, settling into a vivid golden yel- 
low. Such is the effect of death on a dolphin! 


* * * * * 


There has been a tremendous swell lately, heaving down from 
the northward, indicating that a tempest has been at work in some 
distant quarter of the ocean, making our good ship reel ‘like a drun- 
ken man.’ Just now, while we were at supper, with a goodly ar- 
ray of eatables and a vessel of hot tea on the table, a huge roller 
caught her by the heel and down she rolled, almost on her side, 
upsetting every soul of us, and pitching chairs and all, in a heap to 
the leeward; and throwing the hot tea, beside a complicated account 
of biscuits, potatoes, pudding, cheese, ef cet. over the captain. No 
harm was done, however, and we disentangled ourselves, laughing 
heartily at the frolick of old Neptune. After supper, I sat down and 
wrote the following stanza,—(to be sung to the tune of ‘Hurrah! 
Hurrah !) 
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DIARY. 


THE SEAMAN’S SONG. 


The winds are fair, far on the main, 
The waves are dashing free ; 
Heave in—heave in the anchor, boys, 
The order is—to sea ! 
Come, square the yards, trim down the sail, 
We'll bowl along before the gale. 


Chorus.—Heave O ye ho! heave O ye ho! 
Heave! heave! heave O ye ho! 


The broad blue sea—the wild and free,— 
Our heritage, our home ; 

There’s music in its roaring waves— 
Life, in its dashing foam. 

The snowy surge reels from our bow, 

As through the billowy wave we plough 


Heave O ye ho, &c. 


If roars the tempest in our track, 
It winds sweep far and wide, 
Bravely, upon the mountain surge 
Our buoyant bark shall ride, 
And grapple with the boisterous main, 
"Till sunny days succeed again. 
Heave O ye ho, &c. 


To every land—in every clime, 
Our gallant navies go, 
Where blooms the orange and the lime, 
Where grape and olive grow, 
In Artic regions rife with storms, 
Where the far gleaming ice berg forms. 


Heave O ye ho, &c. 


Though sun and storm, have tanned our brows, 
Though rough our ways and stern, 

Still on the altar of our hearts 
Doth love and friendship burn, 

And when we meet in foreign lands, 

"Tis aye, with open heart and hands. 


Heave O ye ho, &c. 


A lone little swallow just now came on board of us, apparently 
exhausted with his long flight. We are between two and three hun- 
dred miles from any land. As it flittered around me, it conjured up 
to my mind, dreams of the wild and beautiful scenery of home— 
and I would have given much for a saunter along the brow of Bram- 
hall’s Hill, where you have such a far-stretching view of forest and 
plain, swelling hills and winding streams, with the distant White 
Mountains looming in the back ground—-or over Mt. Joy—or 
through the green paths of Back Cove or Rock Hill woods. The 
next morning I found the swallow dead.—It brought to my mind 
those beautiful lines, addressed to a ‘Bird at Sea,’ by Mrs. He- 
mans, which are set to music of so wild and plaintive a character. 

“ Bird of the green wood, O why art thou here? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee—flowers bloom not near, 


All the sweet waters far hence are at play ; 
Bird of the green wood, away, away?” 
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‘Or art thou seeking some brighter land, 

Where, by the south wind, vine leaves are fanned, 
‘Midst the wild billows why then delay ? 

Bird of the green wood away, away ! 


Poor bird! why didst thou leave thy clay-built nest, beneath the 
eaves of the farm house ? wherefore didst thou quit the green wa- 
ving fields, the sedgy mallows and shining lakelets of thy sum- 

mer home, to wander this weary way over the trackless and 
desert sea—to wander and die? ROLLA. 





[For the Portland Magazine.] 


MAYING. 


It was the first of May.—I stood on the hill at the eastern 
part of our city. Phoebus rolled slowly up from the east, throned 
on his golden car, and scattering rosy blushes over the blue sky in 
his passage. The scent of the opening May-flowers was on the air, 
and not a breath ruffled the quiet bosom of Casco Bay, as the tide 
heaved its waters in gentle undulations upon the rocky beach _ be- 
fore me. No wreathing fog was there, to damp the beauties of the 
scenery, With its misty vapor, or to hide the numerous islands, green 
with the springing herbage, and sparkling with a vesture of dew- 
drops, which lav almost as thickly in the blue harbor as stars in 
the firmament of heaven. Away in the dim distance, were the 
White Mountains, on which, the western canopy seemed to rest, 
like a vast dome supported on colossal pillars. There, at my feet, 
was the city of my birth, the home of my boyhood and of my ripen- 
ing age. The bustle and din of business had not yet commenced, 
and all was quiet and stillness in its streets ;—no sound was near, save 
the cheerful notes of a robin, hid among the bushes which surround- 
ed me. When Iwasa boy, [ here flyer -d my kite or joined with my 
merry playmates in a game at ball, on the very spot where I stood. 
What changes a few years had m: de! Then, but three spires could 
be seen rising from the bosom of the town, while all that part above 
the High Street Church, which is now covered with new and mag- 
nificient buildings, was a common pasture, green and solitary as the 
fields around me. 

As I looked on the growing city at my feet, I could not but pic- 
ture to myself Portland as it was a century and a half ago, and me- 
thought, the Indian chief, lighted his council-fires unmolested, 
where our houses of worship and palaces of granite are now stand- 
ing. The beautiful harbor, where noble ships heave their anchors, 
was then but the fishing ground of the red man. They were a 
bold and a hardy race ; but where are they now >—driven from the 
path of the white man, a despise d and solitary band. Couid the 
blood of the Indian, leave its stain on the earth, or were the scalps, 
taken by che pale faces preserved, we should have some memento, 
to remind us of the injured red warriors.—And while we boast 
of the daring achievements of our forefathers, such trophies, might 
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remind us also of that brave, but fallen people, whose homes we 
now occupy. 

[ looked again to the beautiful city, and in my mind, traced its 
progress, year by year, from its foundation. Her buildings and her 
churches were before me, but they were but the emblems of her 
progress,—the substance lay in her men—in the intellectual endow- 
ments of her inhabitants—in her literature and religion. The acad- 
emies bespoke our rise in one, the churches our progress in the oth- 
er. I thought of the galaxy of great minds our beautiful city had 
given to the world, and my heart glowed with a pride of home. 
The time will come, I said, when the suburbs of the city, will 
scarcely be seen from this eminence,—when our hotels, our Cus- 
tom House, our blocks of new buildings, will be re-built, or pre- 
served only for their antiquity,—but we have built up a monument 
more lasting than brick—more stable than granite ; a monument of 
intellect, erected by such men as Neal, Mellen, Longfellow, Willis, 
Furbish, Carter, Brooks, Ingraham, and a host of others, whose 
names are the corner-stone of our greatness ;—whose fame is our 
fame, and who will be a part of our history. New and great minds 
may spring up during the next generation, but this, must remain pre- 
eminent in the annals of our literature. 

A laughing group of merry children,—fresh with the morning 
air and exhilarated by the scent of the May-flower, as it came up on 
the breeze, aroused me from my revery. I mingled among the 
company scattered over the green fields,—gathered a bunch of the 
sarliest flowers, which were scarcely yet in bloom, and refreshed 


with the pure air of heaven, returned to my home, as gay as in for- 
mer days. Hi. 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


A LETTER FROM INDIA. 


BY A LADY. 


Dear S.—We have at length safely arrived at Calcutta. Th« 
ship has not come up yet, but we left her and came in the boat 
about one hundred and fifty miles up the river Hoogly. L.’s busi- 
ness required his presence here, and I was unwilling to be left be- 
hind. The voyage in the boat was extremely fatiguing to me in 
my present infirm health, as we were obliged to be out during one 
whole night. The weather was delightful and my bed was arrang- 
ed tolerably well; yet I could not rest, as the oarsmen—twelve Ben- 
galees—smoked their hobblebobbles, hallooed and talked as loud and 
as fast as possible all night. The scenery on both sides of the river 
was beautiful; either bank was skirted with tamarind, almond and 
cocoa trees, in rich abundance; but the cry of the jackalls during 
the night was terrible. They make a variety of strange noises, 
sometimes resembling the cry of a child, ma, ma, very faintly ; at 
others like a troop of noisy boys shouting at play. The trees are full 
of beautiful plumaged birds, and the whole passage up the river was 
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delightful. I took a slight cold from exposure, but did not suffer 
seriously from it. We left the ship on Thursday afternoon, and 
arrived here on Friday about noon. Three palanquins were sent for 
us before we reached the shore, for L.’s friends had been expecting 
him for along time. I was taken from the boat and placed in one 
of the vehicles; the other two were occupied by L. and Mr. C. 
The natives raised us on their shoulders and trudged off as fast as 
horses, for more than a quarter of a mile, splashing through the 
water which rose to their hips, scarcely seeming to mind our weight. 
When we arrived on the bank there was a row of Banians waiting 
to receive us, and to congratulate us on our safe arrival. We were 
borne through an immense crowd of natives to the residence of Mr. 
B., who had sent a chit, or invitation, a few days previous, politely 
offering us his house until ours could be prepared for our reception. 

The gateway was thronged with natives, bowing and talking as 
fast as possible, and striving to get a peep through my palanquin 
windows. We were carried through a very long yard, ranged on 
either side with servants, until we reached the door of the mansion, 
the ascent to which was by a flight of broad steps. I was taken 
from my palanquin and conducted through a vast concourse of ser- 
vants of different sizes and grades, who bent their turbaned heads 
almost to the ground and covered their faces with their hands, 

e passed on. A huge folding door was thrown open and we were 
ushered into a very large hall, where we were met by Mr. B., the 
hospitable occupant of the mansion, and a numerous company of L.’s 
friends, Americans and natives. Among the latter were rich Ban- 
ians, wrapped in superb camels’ hair shawls, and Sicars wearing 
loose white linen trowsers, with richly embroidered muslins thrown 
carelessly over their shoulders. The tips of their slippers were 
wrought with silver or gold, and had a beautiful effect. They all 
appeared overjoyed to see L. and came crowding forward, talking 
and making such a noise as they eagerly shook hands with him ; 
but they stood respectfully distant from me, bowing low and cover- 
ing their faces with their hands. I could not understand a word 
they said, except ‘ Mr. L.’—‘ Mr. L.’—often repeated. 

After a little ‘delay we were conducted up a broad flight of stairs, 
through several lofty rooms, till we reached the one which was 
appropriated to us. My dear S., you cannot conceive how rejoic- 
ed I was to rest for a moment, so exceedingly debilitated was my 
poor body. If I could have Tetired to some little quiet nook by 
myself, I think I should have been happy; but the house was 
thronged, and numbers crowded in to congratulate L. on his arrival. 
He understood them perfectly, but I could not; they talked with 
him, and looked at me. 

We remained at Mr. B.’s residence a few days, and then removed 
to our own house. Every thing is not yet arranged, but home is 
home if it be in the far Indies. I had every accommodation at Mr. 
5.’s; my table was laid in my own room, which was very kind and 
conside ‘rate, as I was too much exhausted to appear before company 
in the general dining-room. A male and female servant were appoint- 
ed to attend me, and every thing which friendship could suggest 
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was done to promote my comfort. Ihave not yet heard the name 
of the street in which our house is situated, but it is one of the 
most public in the place, very broad and macadamized with brick. 
The strand and custom-house are within a very short distance, and 
nearly opposite my window is a large presbyterian church. I had 
the pleasure of hearing ‘the church-going bell’ this morning, and 
of seeing others go up to the house of prayer. I hope that we shall 
have the same blessed privilege by another sabbath. I heard them 
sing ‘Old Hundred’ too; oh, how sweet were the associations 
called up by the sound! I longed to join with them. The grass 
before the church is covered with natives reclining in every variety 
of positions ; some smoking, some eating their rice, and others lying 
half asleep on the green-sward. The people come to the church in 
various conveyances; some in coaches, some in palanquins, and 
some in buggies. I saw none who were attended by less than two 
servants, and those who appeared to be wealthy came with four or 
six. After the service two little Portuguese infants were brought 
out; they had probably been baptised. Their caps and snow-white 
dresses appeared to be of the finest lace, and offered a striking con- 
trast to their little dark faces and arms. A splendid coach with 
servants in livery conveyed them home. 

I have just been looking out of the window. The natives on the 
grass are at their devotions; they make strange noises and use a 
variety of gestures. The church is closed and there will be no 
afternoon service. The streets, wide as they are, at this moment 
are crowded with natives, hurrying forward and transacting business 
as on any otherday, ‘There is more din and bustle than I ean possi- 
bly describe. It is not a heavy noise because it is caused by talk- 
ing, and their voices are so thin and squeaking, that it would re- 
quire a multitude to make a great sound; but this is rather annoying 
than powerful. How different is a sabbath in my own dear land ! 

Our house is very large ; the floors and stairs are of stone, covered 
with straw carpeting, w hich I am almost afraid to walk over, it is 
so infested with little white ants, which, as well as musketoes, are 
very numerous here. The natives never kill them, so they increase 
and multiply into a perpetual annoyance. Our bedste: ads are so 
high that we are obliged to ascend them by mahogany steps. The 
female servant which I had at Mr. B.’s was a native. She wore 
a loose covering of embroidered cambric, with bracelets on her 
arms, a chain round her neck, and twelve ear rings hanging round 
the rim of each ear, which was pierced for their accommodation. 
Not a word of English could she understand ; so she seated herself 
on the floor in a corner of my apartment, entirely useless to me. 
L. has engaged a Portuguese woman to attend me. She speaks 
tolerable English, and he can understand her distinctly ; I think 
that I shall myself after getting accustomed to her accent. A little 
thing—male or female, I know not which—wrapped in striped 
muslin, with bracelets and anklets, is brushing the ants from my 
carpet as I write, and birds are hopping round the dining-room floor. 
They are quite tame, and are pretty creatures. The air is swarmed 
with them, of various sizes and species. Our yard is now almost 
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filled with blue pigeons and jet-black crows. The latter are so 
impudent that they will snatch a steak from the dish, as the servant 
carries it across the yard on his head. The dogs howl to perfection 
here, which certainly is not one of the attractions of India. Last 
night a bat came into my room and fluttered about a long time. 
Had this happened in our country it would have been considered 
ominous. Invitations and letters are being brought in continually 
for L. ‘and there is a constant bustle within and without our dwell- 
ing. Oh dear, I should not like to live so always, it is so unlike 


every thing that I have been accustomed to. a = a 


[For the Portland Magazine.] 


PAINTINGS AND PAINTERS. 


P&RHAPS there is no one thing which bespeaks the improvement 
of a people in good taste and intellectual endowment, as does the 
encouragement given to literature and the arts. Both go hand in 
hand ; both must rise or fall together. Whenever we see a good 
picture in a drawing room, we are as certain that a corresponding 
quantity of books aud periodicals are to be found in the library, as 
we are that flowers of similar habits will spring up in the same soil. 
Were we ushered into a strange house, wishing to form an opinion 
of its inmates from surrounding objects, we should first compare the 
state of the walls and centre-table with the furniture of the room. 
Were the latter rich and expensive, and the other destitute of the 
gems of art—was the table empty, or loaded with gilded nothings, 
vainly kept for show—we should set the proprietors down in our 
opinion as young uneducated people, who had suddenly become 
rich, or as aged persons whose lives had been spent in amassing 
wealth, without acquiring the taste and refinement which is neces- 
sary to its true enjoyment. By this we do not mean to say, that 
many wise and good men may not furnish their houses without 
paintings and without books; but we do say, that an encourage- 
ment of literature and the arts is a strong test of refinement in a 
people, and that he who expends large sums in magnificent furni- 
ture, leaving his windows destitute of drapery, his walls without 
pictures, and his shelves untenanted by good authors, has but half 
furnished his house, and has omitted that portion which tells best 
for the taste and intellect of the possessor. Many persons of fine 
taste may be unable to purchase books and paintings ; but such are 
equally unable to possess expensive furniture of any kind, while 
there are many whose carpets, tables and mirrors are unexceptiona- 
ble, but who have not a shelf filled with books, or a picture worth 
hanging. In the purchase of paintings, it seems to be generally 
forgotten, that pictures are property, disposable property, which 
increases in beauty and value as it increases in age, and which 
will become saleable like other marketable commodities, as the 
taste and refinement which gives value to these things improve in 
our country. 
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We began this paper by saying, that encouragement given to 
the arts was the best proof of increasing refinement in a people. 
If this assertion be correct our little city of Portland has made 
rapid advancement during the last year. Until that period her 
artists had been scantily employed, obliged to work at low prices, 
and finally to leave us for other places, where their efforts were 
better encouraged. Within the last twelve months things have 
improved in this particular, and still bid fair for a continuance. At 
the present time we have but one landscape, and two portrait painters 
among us, which is as great a number as would probably be sup- 
ported, though al! are kept in constant employ. Mr. Prior is the 
oldest artist in our city. He has been a resident for the last nine 
years, during which time he has been struggling onward in his pro- 
fession, with a family to sustain by his labors, and the popularity of 
numerous rivals to contend against. Until lately, he has generally 
painted cheap portraits, because he, in common with our other 
artists, was obliged to work at poor prices or not work atall. Dur- 
ing all these difficulties his resolution has not forsaken him, and 
within the last six months he has, by the advice of his friends, raised 
his prices, at the same time making more than a corresponding 
improvement in his portraits. Mr. P. is uncommonly successful in 
getting correct likenesses, and his pictures improve by age more 
than almost any artist known to us. During the last summer we 
sat to him for a portrait, which was executed to our entire satisfac- 
tion, and which our friends pronounce to be a good likeness. Mr. 
Prior is now constantly employed, and his late pictures bespeak the 
vast improvement which may be made when proper encouragement 
is extended to an artist. 

One other portrait painter we have, Mr. C. O. Cole, a very young 
artist, and of course young in his profession. His father and his 
brother are both painters, and he happens to be one of those men 
who are placed in the right path early in life, and who continue in 
it, unassailed by such obstacles as usually bar the progress of the 
inexperienced. With a strong genius for his art and an enviable 
equanimity of feeling, he has succeeded in accomplishing much 
that is highly respectable. The truth is, he is an artist naturally, 
as we once heard a lady assert of a physician, and he is acting up 
to his birthright with praiseworthy perseverance. 

It is little more than two years since Mr. Cole commenced his 
profession. An excellent copy of West’s ‘Christ Healing the Sick,’ 
with some good likenesses, which however wanted relief and cor- 
rect coloring, served to draw him into notice. Since that time he 
has been constantly employed and as constantly improving, without 
any of those difficulties and disappointments which usually throng 
the paths of very young painters. His room is now full of portraits, 
all of more or less merit. A recent change in his style of coloring 
has given an excellence to his late pictures which his early ones 
did not possess. With strong original talent, great industry and 
plenty of employment, Mr. Cole promises to rise high in his profess- 
ion; but he should go to Europe while he is young, with fresh 
spirits and increasing capacities— while he is free from all ties which 
would confine him in his present station. 
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Brooks in one of his late letters proposes, that some of our rich 
men of taste—and all wealthy persons should have taste enough to 
encourage it in others—should combine and send a certain number 
of young artists to Italy, that they may study the old masters and 
improve themselves in the arts. Mr. B. deserves high credit for 
the suggestion, and the wealthy men of our city should esteem it a 
privilege to act upon his plan. 

Now here is Mr. Cole, very young, with a decided talent for his 
profession, and we should suppose with a great desire to be improv- 
ed by aresidence abroad. Here also is Charles Codman, the only 
landscape painter in the state, self made, self taught and self dis- 
trustful, yet who, by an opportunity to study the arts with the ad- 
vantages which exist abroad, may become one of the richest orna- 
ments to our state. One of the best connoisseurs in America has 
pronounced him capable of great things. His pictures already do 
us honor, and if he continues to improve will be our boast in after 
years. Both these young men are unmarried, and have no special 
incumbrance to prevent them spending a year or more in Italy, or 
wherever they can receive the greatest advantages in their profess- 
ion. We do not know that they have ever expressed a desire to go 
abroad, but artists are public property and should be supported by 
the public. The city or state which gives them birth claims a share 
of the renown which they may earn by their talents, and it is but 
right that the public should contribute to the obtaining of that 
renown. We educate ministers and missionaries at the public ex- 
pense; we have school funds, and a thousand societies spring up 
about us, the objects of which are all doubtless good, but no step 
has even been taken for our improvement in the arts. Let our rich 
men see to it. Ep. 











SDETORLADB WOCECES. 








New Hisroricat Romance.—Mr. Ingraham, our fellow citizen, author of the 
‘ South West,’ has a new work in the press, to be called ‘ Lafitte, the Buccaneer 
of Baritaria.’ As the work is to deal with a most eventful period of American 
history, there would seem to be ample ground for anticipating a rich intellectual 
treat. Mr. Ingraham holds a classical and powerfully descriptive pen. His 
‘South West,’ so deservedly praised throughout the country, and whose merit 
has obtained for it, a translation into the French language, is decidedly a work of 
superior character, and ciassed by many of our best judges, with the most pleas- 
ing effusions of Irving and Paulding. From a perusal of some portions of the 
manuscript, of his forth-coming romance, we shall venture to predict a full satis« 


faction to the expectations of all who have read the South West, by a Yankee. 


New Anatyticat Spettixe Boox.—Here is a work in the press, which can- 
not fail, we think, of attracting the attention of all engaged in the instruction of the 
young. The plan is philosophical and attractive, calculated to lighten the burden 
of the teacher, and facilitate the labor of the pupil. It appears to have been prepar- 
ed by one familiar with the difficulties that throng the path of the young in the com- 
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mencement of their literary career. We are persuaded, from the slight attention 
we have been able to give to it, that by the aid of the numerous illuminated cuts, 
the classification of words and its neat mechanical execution, it will prove to be 
a very useful and acceptable work to the interests of primary schools. We would 
cheerfully reccommend it to the notice of parents, school-committees and teach- 
ers at large. The work is to be published by William Hyde, and will be found 
for sale at a very reasonable price at his bookstore. 


Tue Yankee Farmer.—This is an exceedingly valuable publication for the 
farmer, and we are glad to hear that it is gaining a good share of the patron- 
age of the public. So many improvements are every day making, in imple- 
ments of husbandry, and so many new modes ofculture are annually sugges- 
ted by the practice of scientific farmers and gardners, that it has become in- 
dispensable to every cultivator, who would till his ground to the greatest ad- 
vantage, to be a diligent reader of some paper that keeps a faithful record of 
every thing which concerns the advancement of agricultural interests. Such 
a paper is the Yankee Farmer, published and edited by S. W. Cole, Portland, 


whom we can recommend to the public as a gentleman well qualified for 
his office. F. 


Sovurnern Rosr.—‘ My poor Cousin Anna,’ is a beautiful sketch taken from 
Mrs. Gilman’s ‘ Recollections of a Southgrn Matron,’ now ina course of pub- 
lication in the ‘Southern Rose,’ a capital semi-monthly, issued from Charles- 
ton. Were we to speak of this lady’s talents, it would be to render her the 
very praise she has so magnanimously assigned to us; commendations, of 
which she is much more deserving, but for which she could not be more grate- 
ful. Mrs. Gilman is the accomplished author of The Recollections of a House- 
keeper, one of the pleasantest and most interesting little volumes we have ever 
chanced to meet with. If any of our readers are about to take a journey, we cannot 


recommend a more delightful duodecimo companion for a steam-boat or a stage- 
coach. 


Carey's Lrprary or Cuotce Lirerature.—This periodical has reached its 
second volume with a reputation which no work of the kind has ever attained. 
The books selected for publication are of the first order, and by the very best authors 
living, comprising in one volume no less than five sterling works, for two dollars 


and fifty cents. We are not sure that it is not six instead of five works, as we 


have not the numbers at hand to refer to. However this may be, Carey’s Library 


is decidedly the cheapest and best publication of the kind in America. 


Colman & Chisholm have received a beautiful edition of Rosamond, delightful 


Rosamond, by Miss Edgeworth. Who has not read it? and who, having read it, 


can refrain from purchasing it for his children? 
Tne Authors, who have been invited to contribute to ‘The Portland Sketeh 


Book,’ are requested to send in their articles for publication, by the twenty- 


fifth of this month. Ep 








